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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


| Nature has endowed few men with so deep a knowledge of 
| the arts as she did Robert Browning. By happy circumstance his 

genius unfolded after the fever of poetical Romanticism had | 
broken, but concurrently with the rise of the new Romanticism 
in music. By the time that Browning had reached his poetical 


maturity, the revolution which had brought free self-expression, 


‘imagination, and emotionalism to poetry had lost much of its 


fervor, but little of its power. Romanticism had not yet run 


its artistic course. Beethoven had opened the door leading 


|from the narrow confines of the classic period of music to a 


- « « world-wide heaven-high sea where music slept or 
! surged 

As the angel had ascendant, and Beethoven's Titan mace 
| Smote the immense to storm. . .t 


| Browning was disassociated from poetical Romanticism 
| 

|to the extent that he was able to view that period in retro- 
spect. Avoiding the pitfalls into which the earlier nineteenth- 


century poets had fallen, he developed his poetical style 


|slowly, surely, thoughtfully. The conventional Romantic self- 
1} 
revelation expressed in Pauline was never repeated, for Browning, 


|was quick to realize the limitations of Romantic subjectivism. 


‘In no less a manner was he able to observe, as a poet and a 


| 
| 


| 1 La Saisiaz, 1l. 382-384. 
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musician, the unfolding of a new era in music. His artistic 
| 

kinship with music, his technical knowledge of music, and his 

depth of philosophical thought, joined in making him what few 


other poets had been: a critic of musical aestheticism. Herein | 


lay Browning's greatest musical ability. | 

Unfortunately for Browning, most of the critics of his 
poems dealing with music have not been musicians. More unfor- | 
tunately, the few musicians who have criticized his works have 


not been literary critics. Almost complete is the agreement | 


between literary and music critic concerning Browning's musical | 


aestheticism. The difference of opinion occurs, however, when 


either attempts to prove or disprove Browning's fundamental 

and technical musicianship. In order to establish whether or 
not Browning's knowledge of music was well based technically, 
it is necessary to analyze (1) biographical evidence of his | 


musical abilities; (2) the correctness of technical allusions 


to music in the works of the poet; and (3) the depth and source | 


‘of musical thought expressed in the poems which deal with the | 


| | 
musical aesthetics. The conclusions reached in this paper shall 


evolve from an examination of evidence in the order named. 


The author takes this opportunity to express his ap- 
preciation to Harvey Davies for his assistance in the prepara- 
‘tion of musical examples illustrating the passages of Brown- | 


ing's poetry cited in this paper. In questions concerning 


music technicalities the author has relied upon the generally 
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accepted authority in the field of music theory, Percy 


Goetschius.< 


= Percy Goetschius, The Theory and Practice of Tone- 
Relations (New York: G. Schirmer, 1895). 
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CHAPTER II 


EVIDENCES OF MUSIC IN THE LIFE OF BROWNING 


Robert Browning had the good fortune to be born into a 


‘home where the arts--poetry, painting, and music--were strongly 
ce evidence. His father had written reams of unpublished manu- 
scripts of poetry, and was an accomplished sketch-artist. His | 
mother was musical; as a small child the poet would listen in | 
rapture as she played the piano during the evening hours. It 
was probably not the superior musicianship of his mother which 
inspired Browning to develop a love of that art, but rather the 
laeep respect for her sensitive nature which was so apparent in | 
her music. His early education included a serious study of 
music theory, practice, and voice. In his later years Browning 
was evidently often called upon to defend his theoretical poenae| 


ing in music, for there exist two letters on the subject: one 


from Mrs. Ireland to the Manchester Examiner and Times (Decem- 


ber 18, 1889), in which she recorded a conversation with Brown- 
ing; and a letter from Browning himself to the Reverend Mr. 

Henry G. Spaulding of Boston. Mrs. Ireland quotes Browning as 
fraying? 


I was studying the grammar of music when most children 
are learning the multiplication table, and I know what I am 
talking about when I speak of music.l 


| 1 W. Hall Griffin, and Harry C. Minchin, The Life of 
Robert Browning (New York: The Macmillan Company, I9lO)y, pe 16% 
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Browning: s Letter te ‘the Reverend 2 Spaulding eonaas 


- « « 1 may observe generally that whatever may be the 
profit I gained by the study of music, mine has been a 
serious one: John Relfe, my instructor in counterpoint 
was a thoroughly learned proficient, as his two works on 
the subject show sufficiently .. . Under other masters 
I learnt what I once knew of the method of playing the 
Violoncello [sic. , Violin, and Piano-forte: and quite 
enough of this survives to keep me from slipping when | 
touching on what is connected with it. As for "singing," 
the best master of four I have, more or less, practised 
with, was Nathan, Author of the Hebrew Melodies ... 


Relfe's most popular works were Principles of Harmony and Re- 
|known for his treatise on the principles of thorough-bass. 
“abel, a pupil of Moscheles, was Browning's instructor in piano 
_technique.° 

The fact that Browning received instruction from such | 


‘excellent teachers is no guarantee that he responded readily to | 


their training. The proof that he took his musical studies 


“seriously will be verified in a later discussion concerning the 


accuracy of the technical allusions in his poems. He put his 
musical ability to early test, however, for Mrs. Orr records | 
that he composed musical settings for Donne's "Go and Catch a 
Falling Star," Hood's "I Will Not Have the Mad Clytie," and 


\Peacock's "The Mountain Sheep Are Sweeter." He later destroyed 


© Herbert E. Greene, "Browning's Knowledge of Music," 
‘PMLA, LXII (December, 1947), 1098. 


| 5 griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 16. | 
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‘the manuscripts.* One song he composed, however, has been pre- 


served. Act V of Strafford contains a "Children's Song” for 
rs) 


which Browning composed this simple tune: 


The Walkers, acting the parts included in the duet, requested 
a song in which they could exhibit their musical talents to 
greater advantage, and Browning's tune was discarded. 

During his youth Browning developed an acquaintance with 
Eliza Flower, the object of the poet's youthful infatuation. 


The Flowers were a musical family: Eliza's sister, Sarah, com- 


| 4 Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Life and Letters of Robert Brown- 
ing (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1891), Vol. I, p. 61 


° "a Reference Index to 'Strafford,'" Poet Lore, I (May, 
1889), p. 236. 
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posed the words of Lowell Mason's hymn, Nearer, My God, To 
‘Thee.® Under the influence of this youthful romance, the ado- 


lescent Browning determined to devote his artistic talents to 


as autobiographical, as Griffin and Minchin point out, ? there 
is every reason to believe that Browning refers to his rela- 
| tions with Eliza when he says: 
Ere thou camest 

I seemed defiant, sweet, for old delights 

Had flocked like birds again; music, my life, 

Nourished me more than ever... 
and asks that she be 


A help to music's mystery which mind fails 
To fathom, its solution, no mere clue! 


If Browning were about fourteen years of age during this 
biographical period,?° and better known as a musician than a 
-poet,t1 it would appear that "music's mystery" held a strange 


fascination for him. He speaks in the present tense, however, 


when, again in Pauline, he tells us: 


For music (which is earnest of a heaven, 
Seeing we know emotions strange by it, 
| Not else to be revealed,) is like a voice, 


6 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 
1 Tpids, ps 3G 

| 8 pauline, 11. 563-566. 

9 Ibid., 11. 931-932. 


| 
10 William C. DeVane, Jr., Browning's Parleyings (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1927), p. 259. 


11 William Sharp, Life of Robert Browning (London: W. 
Scott, 1890), p. 54. 
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music, planning even to compose an opera. If we accept Pauline | 


Air, 2. 
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A low voice calling fancy, as a friend, 

To the green woods in the gay summer time: 

And she fills all the way with dancing shapes 

| Which have made painters pale, and they go on 

Till the stars look at them and winds call to them 
As they leave life's path for the twilight world 
Where the dead gather. This was not at first, 

| For I scarce knew what I would do. I had 

An impulse but no yearning--only sang.1l2 


The theory of musical criticism, beginning to show itself 
in Pauline, was consistently developed throughout Browning's 


(life. "And she fills all the way with dancing shapes" presup- 


poses strongly the "sable-stoled procession" from Little-ease 


to Tyburn, which Avison's march called forth into Browning's 
taney But "this was not at first," he tells us. In the period 
between Browning's infatuation for Eliza Flower and the writing 
loz Pauline he became singularly aware of this power in music 


which he describes. And during this period he rejected music 


/as his chosen art-medium in favor of poetry. It seems most 


‘reasonable to assume that, by the time he began writing Pauline, 


beets had realized that his musical ability was inferior to 


his genius of poetical expression; he had overcome impulse by 


/resorting to reason; and in outgrowing his infatuation of Eliza > 


|Flower he had outgrown the illusions of musical genius which 


infatuation had nourished. Finally, his youthful fancy had been 
captured by a force mightier than the musical Flower family, for 


he had discovered Shelley and "loved Shelley in his shame." 15 


12 Pauline, 11. 365-376. 


} 15 Raward Berdoe, The Browning Cyclopaedia (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1892), p. 329. 
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|of devoting his time and talent to music (in competition with } 


|found it wanting. The fact that Browning may have lacked mu- 


music or the technical accuracy of the allusions to music in his 


sic composers of the nineteenth century were born. This group 


is comprised of the following: 


Composer Born | 
Mendelssohn 1809 
Schumann 1810 | 
Liszt Weis, 

Wagner 18135 | 
Verdi 1813 


These composers represent the ultimate masters in each type of 


Romantic composition. There is a close correlation between 


these five musical Romanticists and the five great English poets. 
of the earlier period of Romantic literature: Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Keats, Shelley, and Byron. Like many another young man 


of uncertain musical ability, Browning was faced with the choice 


the above-named musicians) for better or--more commonly--for ! 


worse; or of seeking a field for which his talents would be bet-| 
ter suited. And Browning, like many a musician wise in judg- | 


ment but mediocre in musical ability, tried his talent, and 


sical ability need not, however, detract from his knowledge of 


poetry. Chesterton had this in mind when he said: | 


Personally, Browning may not have known enough about. « «| 
the organ to be more than a sixth-rate organist. But there 
are, when all is said and done, some things . . . which a 
sixth-rate organist knows which a first-rate judge of music | 
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“rooms at Trinity, where the musical elite of London were wont 


to gather.1® Music and painting, it is said, usurped a larger | 


| 
| 
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knew. 
Had Browning not possessed the keen intellect and wisdom which 
were his, he might not have decided so fortunately in poetry's 
favor; but neither would he have commanded so deep an under- 
standing of the musical art. Those who would tell us that 


Browning might have achieved fame as a musician indulge freely 


in romantic sentimentalization, and Browning would have been the 


first to condemn the misconception. He who could delve so 
deeply into the natures of his "Men and Women" knew himself 
first. 

Browning's interest in music continued throughout his 
life. Nettleship believes that "his sympathy with this melodic 


sister is keener and more real than his regard for the other 


arts." 15 when not working at his poetry Browning might have 


been found at Henry Chorley's rooms_° where many great musi- | 


cians--Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Moscheles among them--convened to. 


talk shop.1? Later in his life he frequented Coutts Trotter's 


14 g, K. Chesterton, Robert Browning (New York: The Mac- | 
millan Company, 1903), p. 84. | 


l 
15 John T. Nettleship, Robert Browning, Essays and | 


Thoughts (London: Elkin Matthews, second ed'n., 1890), p. 446. 


16 Chorley was music critic for the Athenaeum. 


1” griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 137. | 


18 Greene, op. cit., p. 1096. | 
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share of his conversation than did poetry.19 


| Among his friends Browning included many musicians of 
| 


“note. Joseph Joachim, the German violinist, was an intimate 


when Joachim received his doctorate at Cambridge. © Clara 


associate of the poet;~° Browning was present at the investiture 


| 
| 


1} 


‘and Julia Wedgewood, A Broken Friendship as Revealed By Their 


Schumann, famous pianist and widow of the composer Robert Schu- 
/mann, was among Browning's acquaintances. “* To Elizabeth 


“Barrett he wrote; 


A large party at Chorley's, and admirable music--not 
without a pleasant person or two. I wish you could hear 
that marvellous Pischek, with his Rhine songs, and Bohemian 
melodies. Then a Herr Kellerman told a kind of crying 
story on the violincello, full of quiet pathos, and Gode- 
froi--if they so spell him--harped like a god... 5 


Expressions of deep musical feeling are common in the 


letters to Elizabeth Barrett, quite in keeping with the tender- 
|ness of Browning's regard for his future wife. "I do find 


now," he says, 


that with the octaves on octaves of quite new golden 
strings you enlarged the compass of my life's harp with, 
there is added, too, such a tragic chord, that which you 
touched, so gently, in the beginning of your letter.24 


19 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 286. 


20 Ibid., p. 17, and Richard Curle (ed), Robert Browning | 


Letters (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 19357), p. 166. 


i| 
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ct Orr ivop. eit.) Vol. Il, ‘ps 452. 


ee Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 17. 


25 the Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 


|Barrett (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1899), Vol. II, p. 131. 
/Referred to hereafter as Letters R.B. and E.B.B. 


e* Thid., Vols Ij ps 33. 
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| sociates him with Beethoven: 


Still under the influence of his beloved Shelley, Browning as- 


o% « at times .°.°. I could,’ I’ think, shut up Shelley, and 

turn aside from Beethoven, and look away from my noble 

Polidoro, .« .. ah, you know, Ba, what they are to me} 
Happiness seemed best expressed by this bit of musical enthu- 


siasm: 


So, wish by wish, one gets one's wishes--at least I do-- 
for one instance, you will go to Italy 


Why, ‘lean and harken after it' as Donne says .. .6 
In one of his letters to Miss Wedgewood, Browning re- 
veals the propensity of his musical memory. He says: 


- « « the seed of beauty that "Helen" has scattered over 
the world is infinite: I don't know many memorable paintings 
nor statues of her--but in music, I have been remembering 
these thirty years & more Gluck's overture to "Helen and 
Paris," and wondering whether the rest of the work could 
keep up to the tone of that... 

I was speaking of it, so, to Halle not two months ago, 
and playing it to him on the table-cloth.2? 


During one of his trips to Russia Browning interested himself 


/enough in Russian folk music to learn several traditional Rus- 


sian songs. Some forty years later he remembered them well 


enough to sing them to a Russian prince who was visiting in 


2° Letters R. B. and E. B. B., Vol. II, p. 153. 
26 Tbidy; .Vehe Djopwik95. 


ot Gable, op.éit., p. 60. 
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Italy.<8 Mrs. Belloc Loundes remembers sitting on her mother's 


knee while Browning played the national airs of several peoples, 


tracing the characteristics of the nations to which they be- 


longed.” 


Browning played the piano; how proficient a performer he | 
was, is impossible to ascertain, although he considered himself 


skilled enough to supervise his son Pen's musical education, 


both theoretical and practical.°° 


Mrs. Bridell-Fox, wife of 
the Reverend Mr. W. J. Fox, Browning's early admirer, says that 


the poet used to enjoy playing the piano in the Fox home. ol 


In 1858 he is reported to have played Rousseau's Dream on an 


old harpsichord in Chambery, where Rousseau had once found ref- 


Se and at Vallombrosa he "sat and 


played upon the organ of the monastery chapel, upon which it is 


believed that Milton played two hundred years before." 55 Dur- 
ing the last years of his life Browning enjoyed playing the 
spinnet in Mrs. Bronson's house in Asolo.°*. William W. Story, 


28 Katharine de Kay Bronson, "Browning in Venice," Cen- 
tury Magazine, LXIII (February, 1902), 579. 


ee 9 


29 4, Goodrich-Freer, "Robert Browning the Musician," 
The Living Age, CCXXIX (June 29, 1901), 807. 
50 griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 210. 


ol Joseph Forster, Four Great Teachers: John Ruskin, 


Thomas Carlyle, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Robert Browning (Lon- 
don: George Allen, 1890), pe 159. 


%2 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 212. 
55 thid., p. 161. 


54 Ipid., p. 281. 
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American sculptor and close associate of Browning in Italy, 
paints this picture of their lasts visits together: 
- « « all the long summer evenings of these last summers 
at Siena he was with us, and we sat on our terrace night 
after night till midnight eee together, or we played 
and sang together above stairs.°® 


A most significant quotation, which should be borne in 


mind during later discussions of Browning's musical criticism, 


is Mrs. Bloomfield Moore's statement: 


He possessed the gift of improvising on the piano. To 
listen was to be entranced as by the rapt strains of 


(14 


Beethoven's composition, or by Mendelssohn's glorious melo- | 


dies, as the poet's hands swept the keys, passing from one 
theme to another; but you could listen only once to the 


same strains; the inspiration came and went; the poet could | 


never repeat his melodies. Few there were who knew of this 


divine gift, for only to those who were most intimate with 
him did he reveal himself in this way.°6 


Browning's appreciation of music was universal. His 


| tastes were not confined to periods, composers, or special me- 


| 
i} 
i} 
| 
| 
i) 
! 


diums of composition. An inspection of the Parleying With 


“Charles Avison shows a comprehensive knowledge of musical his- 


tory; not all of the musicians cited in the poem were mentioned 


in Avison's Essay on Musical Expression. The styles of various | 


composers are well expressed in a letter to Elizabeth Barrett 


(see page 58). The extent of Browning's knowledge of musical 


history may be attested to by the fact that many musicians 


mentioned in his poetry--Hudl, Greene, Pepusch, Buonoucini, 


55 Henry James, William Wetmore Story and His Friends 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903), Vol. II, pp. 67-68. 


56 Goodrich-Freer, op. cit., p. 105. 
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~Wosier, Galupp!, Avison--are well-known only to the soholer wh 
studies the more obscure facts and trends of musical history. | 
Yet Browning was equally at home discussing contemporary musi- 
cians of note. In 1860 Vernon Lushington commended Hiller's | 
music to Browning. He replied: 

Ah, now I understand who you are. When I find a man who | 
shares with me a liking for Hiller's msic, I can see into | 
him at once; he ceases to be a stranger. 

Of his performers Browning was discriminatingly critical. 


He enjoyed Rubinstein's playing above Liszt's, and thought him | 


] 
| 


"immeasurably superior to everybody else." °8 In July, 1864, 


| 


‘Browning met Jenny Lind and heard her perform: 


| 

| I don't greatly take to that our most religious and gra- 

] cious Queen of song, and mean to be prodigiously appt tigress! 
| to her performances which will abound, I prophe sy.° | 


| From 1873 to 1877 Browning was known to be an assiduous 
i 
concert-goer. With his sister and Miss Anne Egerton-Smith he 


“attended every important concert of the London season, but re- 


“nounced this activity after Miss Egerton-Smith's untimely death | 


} 1} 
iat La Saisiaz. 7° This renunciation, however, lasted only until 
he had fasted and felt the hunger for music. In 1880 he as- 


| sisted in a musical production of Paisiello's Barbiere at the 


57 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 287. 


58 W. Wright Roberts, "Music in Browning," Music and 
lLetters, XVII (July,.1936), 238-239. 


sid Curle, op. cit., pp. 34-55. 


40 orr, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 440-442. 
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| formed in Venice and proved immensely popular. 


Rossini Theatre in Venice, at which Wagner was present.41 In 


1883 he was reported to have assisted at the unveiling of a 


commemorative tablet to Baldassaro Galuppi, in his native island 


of Burano, near Venice. *© By the time Browning returned to 


spend these last years in Italy the national fare of music was 


far better than it was during the early years, which he de- 


| scribes in Bishop Blougram's Apology (1855): 


Like Verdi when, at his worst opera's end 

(The thing they gave in Florence,--what's its name?) 
While the mad houseful's plaudits near outbang 

His orchestra of salt-box, tongs, and bones, 

He looks through all the roaring and the wreaths 
Where sits Rossini patient in his stall. 5 


erally as deplorable as the one described above. Character- 


istic Italian enthusiasm often compensated for the lack of 


musical achievement. By 1855 Verdi had composed three operas: 


Il Trovatore, La Traviata, and Rigoletto. They were first per- 


44 


From the standpoint of the professional musician, Brown- 


ing was an amateur, often incapable of precise musical phrase- 


ology. From the standpoint of the layman, Browning was a 


———— 


musical sophisticate, able to talk shop with Halle, or with 
Grove and Stanford at Coutts Trotter's, or to join in the en- 
thusiasm of the young musicians who gathered at Chorley's. 

ol Thia., Vol. Il; p. 484. 

42 Ibid., p. 519 n. 


45 Bishop Blougram's Apology, ll. 381-386. 


44 Willi Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1944), p. 512. 


|_Mid-nineteenth-century performances of music in Italy were gen- 
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|W. Wright Roberts expresses the typical musician's attitude 


toward Browning when he says: 


- « « Browning was in the double sense a musical amateur. 
He could speak from imperfect knowledge, give a common- 
place opinion, betray both as a performer and as a judge 
the marks of a dabbler. But his passion for music lay 
deep enough to influence his life habits and definitely 
to tinge his poetry. #9 


Certainly Browning's amateurism in the practical application 


| of his technical musical knowledge in no way made less valid 


his ability to appreciate the power of music, to analyze this 
power, to judge music, and to be deeply and emotionally af- 


fected by it. It is perhaps to his credit that he was not so 


_much the technical theorist that the power of music was lost 
upon him. The greatest artists and interpreters of music are 


| seldom the great composers, and authoritative music critics 


have seldom performed musically in public or achieved fame as 


musicians. Perhaps, in writing Abt Vogler, A Toccata of Gal p- | 


‘pi's, or Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha, Browning is further ad- 


vanced aesthetically than many of the practicing proponents of 


the musical arts who have condemned his amateurism. Or, pos- 


sibly, the critics who have condemned him may have based their 


conclusions on such highly questionable allusions to music as 


the "sixths diminished" in A Toccata of Galu its,*6 put have 


failed even to read the wealth of technical and aesthetical 


45 Roberts, op. cit., p. 259. 


46 see below, pp. 36-45. 
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venture, in the Parleying with Charles Avison, or in his 


\allusions to music in Fifine at the Fair, in Balaustion's Ad- 
| 


“letters to Elizabeth Barrett. Biographical records show a 


close association with music and musicians during Browning's 
| tare; his works go further in showing that his knowledge and 


understanding of music was correct and complete. 
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CHAPTER III 


| EVIDENCES OF TECHNICAL MUSICIANSHIP IN | 


THE POETRY OF BROWNING | 


The general accuracy of facts and data in Browning's 
| poetry has seldom been questioned. His poetry reveals a keen- 


“ness of intellect and observation which embraces every field 


of learning reflected by the poet, be it art, medicine, history, 


or music. Not even Milton, with whom music was a passion sec- 


ond only to poetry, exhibited so extensive a musical knowledge 


in his poetry as did Browning. Cary admiringly adds: 


And into the dry dust of such phraseology Browning has 
breathed enough life to make it suggestive, if not com- 
| pletely revealing, to the Philistines as well as to the 
musician. 

Though many poets have alluded to music in an appre- 
ciative manner, few have had a technical knowledge of the art. 
Tennyson illustrates a typically unprecise attitude toward 
music when, in Maud, he says: 

All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon; | 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr'd 

To the dancers dancing in tune... 
An instrumental trio comprised of these instruments would 
shock any musician, as well as the ears of any listener. With 


little regard for musical accuracy poets have, nevertheless, 


paid their respects to the power of music. Browning's respect 


1 Elizabeth Cary, Browning, Poet and Man (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1899), p. 174. 
2 Maud, 11. 862-865. 
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Bridges had a "preciser knowledge" of music than did Browning. 


| for mic lay deeper than a superficial knowleage of that art, 
| deeper than the mere realization of the fact that instruments 
or voiees are blended to produce harmony. What harmony is, 

Browning knew; what music is as an art, he also knew. To most 


| poets, music is a device for enhancing poetic feeling and 


passion; and, like the ideal screen-play score, should be heard 


but never listened to. Browning, on the other hand, took his 


music seriously enough to make it the subject of four poems, 
_and in many more he has music which we may listen to and an- 


alyze. 


W. Wright Roberts believes (as a musician) that Robert 

5 
Perhaps Roberts prefers the poetry of Bridges to that of 
Browning, for his qualifying statement betrays a subjective 


approach: "His touch on music was more delicate," he says of 


the relative technical musicianship of any two men no more than 
is one's preference for the lyrical qualities of Strauss's 


waltzes proof that Strauss is superior, for instance, to Wagner 


in musical ability. Roberts's appreciation of Bridges's mu- 


sicianship depends on the latter's "delicacy" or "poetic 


feeling." One needs more tangible evidence than "feeling" to 


_ judge the poet's knowledge of so exact and tangible a science 


as technical musicianship. 


5 Roberts, op. cit., p. 248. 


Bridges, "more consistently poetic." Such evidence is proof of | 
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Others have raised questions concerning Browning's mu- 


sicianship which merit more serious consideration. An unsigned 


| taining the following: 


To call Browning a thorough musician would be going too 
far... . That°he is aman of genuinely msical instincts, 
of rather keen musical insight, and of some specific cul- 
ture, may safely be assumed... 

But where Browning shows himself most truly musical is 
where he speaks of music untechnically. .. . He does not 
try to impute his own fancy to the composer, and one feels 
instinctively that, when he listens to music, he listens 
musically, not merely sentimentally .. . his sympathies 
are not dealer the musical populace but with the aristocracy 
of the art. 


We have Browning's direct answer to this, for his letter 


(see page 5) was a reply to the Reverend Mr. Spaulding, who 


sent the clipping to the poet. The writer of the Transcript 
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article appeared in the Boston Transcript of June 3, 1887, con- 


|| 


article limits his appraisal of Browning's musical ability, and 


cautiously allows the poet a "rather keen musical insight," 


and "some specific culture." He has him, however, listening to. 


“music "musically," associating him with the "aristocracy of the 


art." The use of such ambiguous terms invalidates the positive 
value of the article, since to accuse Browning of shallow 
knowledge, and then to associate him with the musical "aris- 
tocracy," smacks of inconsistency; the writer of the article 
agrees with Browning's musical aesthetics, apparently, but 
finds his technical allusions unsound, and in so doing, he in- 
fers that the musical aristocracy are not necessarily thorough 


musicians. 


4 Quoted by Greene, op. cit., pp. 1096-1097. 
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Sir Charles Villiers Stanford tells of a gathering of | 
prominent musicians as Trotter's which included, other than 


himself, Joachim, Grove, Hueffer, and Browning. They were 


| discussing Beethoven's last quartettes, he tells us: 


The member of the party who talked most and knew least 
about the subject was, curiously enough, Browning. I re- 
member remarking sotto voce to my neighbor that his argu- 
ments explained to me the true reason of the obscurity of 
many references to music in his poetry was the superfici- 
ality and exiguity of his technical knowledge. ... 
"Sliding by semitones till I sink to the minor," is indeed 
the refuge of the destitute amateur improviser. 


Not a word has been raised against Browning's criticism 
of music (see Chapter IV); on the other hand, many a musician 
has been disturbed by the obscurity or vagueness with which he 
touched on the mechanics of music. 

It must be admitted that, to the casual reader, Brown- 


ing's poetry is obscure. It may be reasoned that many of his 


_ allusions to music are equally as obscure to casual reader and 


musician alike. The musician takes pride not only in his 


knowledge of music fundamentals, but in his ability to use a 


correct and rather stereotyped language in speaking of the 


mechanics of music. Browning, however, was not one to use 


conventional language or phraseology in any case. He calls the | 


interval of the diminished third a "lesser thira,"® which, to 


° Charles Villiers Stanford, Pages From an Unwritten 


‘Diary (New York: Longmans’, Green & Co., 1914), pe 176. In 


Studies and Memories (London: Archibald Constable and Co., Ltd., 


1908), pp. 129-130 he terms this a "Socratic discussion." 


6 A Toccata of Galuppi's, 1. 19. 
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| Failure to understand the free and unconventional use Browning 


/makes of the English language contributes to a misunderstanding» 


| that Browning chose to brighten a dry and mechanical expression 


| with an unfamiliar adjective does not disprove his awareness of 


of the thought and knowledge behind the language. The fact 


the mechanics involved, but rather proves that his understand- 


ing of the term is deeper than mere rote knowledge. Had the 


-uncompromising musician read further into Browning's works, 


he might have found a passage in which Browning chose not to 


depart from convention in designating the interval in question, | 


thus partially, perhaps, redeeming himself: | 


Here's the spring back or close, 
When the almond-blossom blows; 
We shall have the word 
In a minor third, 


There is none but the cuckoo knows. . tl 


Only an acutely keen musician would notice the intervals used 
in bird-calls. Such integration of interests is not uncommon 


to Browning. Herford notes that 

the thrush and cuckoo, among the throng of singing-birds, 
attract him by their musicianly qualities--the "careless 
rapturg" repeated, the "minor third" which only the cuckoo © 
knows. | 


The triad chord (a root, a third, and a fifth), basis of 


all harmonic theory, is not ignored by Browning. In treating 


of it he enriches the ideas associated with the chord. Some 


"dry-as-dust" musician would hardly describe the triad to his 


7 A Lover's Quarrel, 11. 90-94. 


8 ¢. H. Herford, Robert Browning (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 1905), p. 71. 
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pupils as Browning describes its 
For as some imperial chord subsists, 
Steadily underlies the accidental mists 


Of music springing thence, that run their mazy race 


Around, and sink, absorbed, back to the triad base. . ae 


e e e out of three sounds he frames, not a fourth sound, 
but a star.l 


|The poetic understanding exhibited by Browning does not detract | 
from his basic knowledge of the triad chord, but he tends to 


enhance that knowledge. The poetic idea is even more closely 


| 
_ interwoven with the musical in A Toccata of Galuppi's: | 
Those suspensions, those solutions--"Must we. 
die?" 
Those commiserating sevenths--"Life might last! we can but 
| tryttil 
| The suspension, says Goetschius, is a tone 
| sustained past the limits of its own chord... . 
The displaced tone is called the suspended tone, and 
it mst obyioasty follow immediately, as resolution of 
the Suspension. 
| 
Thus Browning gained a poetic effect by correctly using a 
musical term as an illustration. "Commiserating sevenths" may 
designate any of the several forms of seventh chords: major, 
minor, or diminished. Seventh chords are strongly dissonant, 
and must be resolved. The "commiserating" quality of the 


seventh chord may best be illustrated by this highly apocryphal 


9 Fifine at the Fair, cxxiv, 16-19. 
10 Abt Vogler, 1. 52. 
qi A Toccata of Galuppi's, 11. 20-21. 


12 Goetschius, op. cit., p. 139. 
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| In more technical language Goetschius says practically the same 


story: In his later years Anton Rubinstein was prone to sleep 


well into the morning, neglecting his scheduled music lessons. 
Only one method was effective in rousing the composer. A pupil 
| would sound a seventh chord on the piano, without resolving it. 
| Unable to sleep with the disturbing chord ringing in his ears, 


| Rubinstein would hurry from his bedroom to the piano and play 


the proper resolution. Since the diminished seventh chord 


| (consisting of a root, a minor third, a diminished fifth, and 


a diminished seventh) gives the greatest feeling of motion, 


| Miss Ormerod claims Browning had this chord in mind.t5 She is 
‘upheld in her belief by Berdoe and by Cooke,!* both of whom 
quote her.t° A similar feeling of motion from dissonant to 


consonant harmony is evinced in Abt Vogler: 


Why rushed the discords in, but that the harmony should 
be prized? 


thing: 


Dissonant chords are not only admitted, but even deemed 
necessary in music, on account of their contrast with con- 
sonant harmonies, and the peculiar quality of activity 
which their dissonances involve. 


15 Helen J. Ormerod, "Some Notes on Browning's Poems 
Referring to Music," Browning Society Papers, Part IV (London: 
1889), 180-195. 


14 Berdoe, Cyclopaedia, p. 547. 


16 apt Vogler, 1. 84. 


17 Goetschius, op. cit., p. 10. 
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The most revealing and unquestionably correct allusion 
to musical harmony is made by Browning in Fifine at the Fair. 


It has escaped the comment of the critical musician, perhaps 


because few musicians have read Browning's poems beyond Abt 


Vogler and A Toccata of Galuppi's. He says: 


And music: what? that burst of pillared cloud by day 

And pillared fire by night, was product, must we say, 

Of modulating just, by enharmonic change,-- 

The augmented sixth resolved,--from out the straighter 
range 

Of D sharp minor--leap of disimprisioned thrall-- 

Into thy light and life, D major natural?18 


This passage combines Browning's deep musical feeling with an 


| intricate technical accuracy; in neither feeling nor form does 


he violate the mechanical rules of harmony. The key of D sharp | 
minor gives a powerful, somber effect, the "burst of pillared 


cloud by day." In order to accomplish an economic, yet most 


effective modulation from D sharp minor to the brilliantl? key 


of D major, Browning used the augmented sixth: 


co C QQ a a eo s 
matte NO eS 
(Sy Lae 
Ey Ae lea 
(a) b) (<) (d) (e) 


(a) Tonic chord, D sharp minor. 
(b) Dominant chord, D sharp minor. 
(c) Dominant major seventh chord of D sharp minor or an 


18 Fifine at the Fair, xlii, 7-12. 


19 Musicians agree that keys whose signatures contain 


_sharps (including D major) are the more brilliant and colorful. | 
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chords are enharmonically the same (i.e., same tones, 
but different notation), as illustrated by (e). Such 
a chord may be resolved as a dominant seventh, remain- 
ing in the key of D sharp minor, or it may be resolved 
as an augmented sixth, modulating into the key of D 
major. 

(d) Resolution of the augmented sixth, as Browning sug- 
gests, to the second inversion of the tonic chord of 
D major. 


An almost-similar allusion to the enharmonic change is made in 
the Parleying with Charles Avison: 


I sprinkle my reactives, pitch broadcast 

Discords and resolutions, turn aghast 

Melody's easy-going, jostle law 

With license, modulate (no Bach in awe) 

Change enharmonically (Hudl to thank) 

And lo, upstart the flamelets,--what was blank 

Turns scarlet, purple, crimson! Straightway scanned 
By eyes that like new lustre... 


| Complete verification of Browning's use of enharmonic modula- 


tions is given by Goetschius: 


The chord of the dom.-7th is identical in sound with a 
mixed Second-class chord of the minor and major keys upon 
the tonic immediately (i.e., a half-step) below the origi- 
nal tonic. By means of this enharmonic exchange, a modu- 
lation gags be made, in other words, into the next lower 
key e e s 2 


Fifine at the Fair was written in 1872, at the outset of 


‘Browning's prolonged stay in London, when he was closely asso- 


ciated with the musical life of the city. The poem abounds in 


musical allusions. The playing of Schumann's Carnival Suite 


2O This particular implication is noted by the editors 


of the Florentine Edition_of Browning's Works (New York: Fred 


de Fau and Company, [1898]), Vol. IX, p. 299. 


21 parleying with Charles Avison, 11. 301-308. 


ce Goetschius, op. cit., p. 131. 
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suggests a point of departure wherein Browning discusses and 
draws out his philosophy of life. The music transports him 


above this life where he can observe the world as 4 masque: 


Who was it helped me, then? 
What master's work first came responsive to my call, 
Found my eye, fixed my choice? 


Why, Schumann's "Carnival"! 
My voice chimed in, you see, exactly with the sounds 
And sights of yestereve, when, going on my rounds, 
Where both roads join the bridge, I heard across the dusk 
Creak a slow caravan .. .<° 


« e« e the sweet monotony of those 
Three keys, flat, flat and flat, never a sharp at all ...°4 


» « « or what if wrist were numb, 
And over-tense the muscle, abductor of the thumb, 
Taxed by those tenths! and twelfths' unconscionable 
stretch? 
Howe'er it came to pass, I soon was far to fetch-- 
Gone off in company with Music!© 


The theme of Schumann's Carnival Suite is built up 


around four notes: A, E flat, C, and B. In German the nota- 


tion is A, S, C, and H, spelling the name of a town in which a 


friend of Schumann's lived. The "three keys, flat, flat and 


flat," refer to the notation of the three parts of the Suite: 


F minor (four flats), D flat major (five flats), and F major 


(one flat). In another passage-- 


Columbine, Pantaloon: 
She, tip-toes and staccato,--legato, shakes his pole 
And shambles in pursuit, the senior.©<° 


25 Pifine at the Fair, xc, 22-24, and xci, 1-5. 
24 Ibid., xciii, 4-5. 

25 Ipid., xciii, 11-15. 

26 Ipid., xcii, 51-53. 
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Pac refers to the part of the Carnival Suite called 
"Columbine and Pantalon," where she is represented by staccato, | 
| 
| he by legato passages. Although the references to the Carnival | 


| Suite include no technical allusions to music, they are ample 


| and acute awareness of what it represented. 


“and hair-splitting":©! 


Browning Society Papers, Part XI (London: 1889-1890), 363. 


evidence that the poet listened to music with an intelligent 


In Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha Browning has given us not. 


only an accurate, but a revealingly picturesque description of 


fugue form, “eminantly Protestant . .. intricate, theological, | 


First you deliver your phrase 
--Nothing propound, that I see, 

Fit in itself for much blame or much praise-- 
Answered no less, where no answernneeds be; | 

Off start the two on their ways. | 


Straight must a Third interpose, 
Volunteer needlessly help; 
In strikes a Fourth, a Fifth thrusts in his nose 
So the cry's open, the kennel's a-yelp 
Argument's hot to the close. 


e es ° e e e ° 


So your fugue broadens and thickens, 
Greatens and deepens and lengthens, 
Till we exclaim--"But where's music, the dickens. . 222s | 


The fugue is a composition in parts; the original theme is re- 


peated by the several voices contrapuntally. It is first intro-. 


duced in the tonic, repeated by the second part a fifth higher | 


| 
il 


against the original. It may then be repeated in the octave, 


octave plus fifth, and so on, until-- 


27 wrs. Alexander Ireland, "On 'A Toccata of Galuppi's,'" 


28 waster Hugues of Saxe-Gotha, 11. 56-65, and 96-98. 
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| All to now ipaskve jalue, ana Geetsennnese .arege? 
The organist represented as speaking feels no affinity 


with the imaginary Hugues, whom he sees peeking as him from 


| "yon forest of pipes" as he plays the "mountainous fugues" 


which tax his fingers. This dramatic monologue, says Pierce, 


| is a powerful and subtle discussion of the question whether 
an art-form may not become so highly developed and compli- 
cated that it ceases to be a medium for the expression of 
mood or emotion--Art's true providence. 


_ self by poking fun at Bach in Master Hugues, and calling him 
"Glorius Bach" in the Parleying with Charles Avison. By making 
this claim Roberts again exhibits the shallow superficiality 


of his own understanding of the poem. In the first place, 


| Browning never mentions Bach in Master Hugues. Secondly, since 


| fugues were being composed at least three hundred years before 


| composition when he says: 


Ah, but traditions, inventions, 

(Say we and make up a visage) 
So many men with such various intentions, 

Down the past ages, must know more than this age! 
Leave we the web its dimentions! 


Hugues, I advise mea poena 
(Counterpoint glares like a Gorgon) 


29 Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha, l. 73. 


50 Oliver W. Pierce, "Robert Browning as a Musician," 
‘Music, VIII (October, 1895), Doe. 


| 51 Roberts, op. cit., pp. 245-246. 


| W. Wright Roberts°1 claims that Browning contradicts him- 


Bach's time, we need not assume that Browning meant to satirize 


|Bach. Thirdly, Browning suggests the period of Master Hugues's 


29 
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‘ aa ae One, Two, Three, Four, Five, clear the arena! | 
Say the word, straight I a Fs the full organ, 
Blare out the mode Palestrina. e 


He associates the composer with "men with various intentions," 
| "traditions, inventions." Closely allied with these composers, | 
engrossed in purely technical forms of musical expression, is | 


| the Gallo-Belgic School of musical history (1360-1460), credited 


| with the early development of the fugue. Speaking of the Gallo- 


Belgic era, Baltzell says: 


| The Canon, and the principle of Imitation, developed 
| a set of strict rules which tended to produce more adequate 
command of material and assisted in shaping the Fugue; 
though we, in our own day, regard these rules as positively 
detrimental to the real expression of emotion... | 
And so the Gallo-Belgic school .. . confined itself to 
attaining the power to manipulate notes, for the sake of 
mere technical effects, leaving emotional development en- 
tirely out of consideration.55 


Thus the fact is established that fugues, of the mechanically 


| 
| : 

_perfect, but emotionally empty type which Browning describes, 
| 

| 


were being written by Gallo-Belgic composers three hundred 


| | 
years prior to the age of J. S. Bach (1685-1750). But why 
| | 


should the organist prefer the "Mode Palestrina"? Obviously, 
because Palestrina, who lived from 1514 to 1594, yet prior to 


‘Bach, represented an improvement in musical style: 

His writings were so free technically that they have 
been called simple in form; this they are, but the sim- 
plicity is the simplicity of genius. His style is melodic, 
and has a clearness never attained by any writer before 


°2 Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha, 11. 121-125, and 136-140. 


| 55 w. J. Baltzell, History of Music (Philadelphia: Theo- 
dore Presser Co., [1931]), pp. lll, and 124. | 
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his time, and yet his music is written in the most severe 
forms [ including the fugue form].54 | 


| Browning has given reasonable evidence that he was aware | 
of musical history and trends. He appreciated the difference | 
between a Bach fugue and the type of fugue described in Master 

Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. He has dated the composition by inferring 
| that its style was pre-Palestrinian, as well as prior to the | 


finished products of "glorious Bach"; or possibly it was written 


\by one of the uninspired composers of Bach's own time. | 
| 
The final rebuff to Roberts comes from Browning himself, | 


who says: 


As to "Master Hugues" . .. had he been meant for the 
glorious Bach it were a shame to me indeed; I had in myomind 
one of the dry-as-dust imitators who would elaborate some 


| such subject as | 
a | 


| for a dozed pages together. The "mode Palestrina" has no 

reference to organ-playing; it was the name given by old 

| Italian writers on Composition to a certain simple and 
severe style like that of the Master .. .9° 


By "imitators" Browning means not necessarily imitators of Bach; 


“he may as properly be referring to composers of "imitations," 


or fugues, in the same sense that Baltzell uses the term "imita- 
| tion” (see above, page 30). The germ of the whole poem, how- 


ever, may lie in the little book of “the bandsman Avison, "96 


54 Baltzell, op. cit., pp. 136-137. 
35 Greene, op. cit., p. 1098. 


| 56 parleying with Charles Avison, iv, 18, referred to | 
hereafter as Avison. 
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Essay Avison quaintly expresses an aversion for the inferior 
fugue: 

e « « many fugues are unsufferably tedious: their barren 
| subjects affording no variety in themselves, are therefore 
repeated entire; or transposed, or turned topsy-turvy, in- 


asmuch phat little elfe is heard throughout the whole 
piece.°® 


Abt Vogler contains one allusion to music which has 
caused considerable misunderstanding among musicians. The pas- 
sage is comprised of the final six lines of the poem. The Abbé 


Vogler has been extemporizing on his orchestrion (a pipe organ 


of his own invention), and concludes: 


Give me the keys. I feel for the common chord again, 

Sliding by semitones till I sink to the minor,--yes, 

And I blunt it into a ninth, and I stand on alien ground, 

Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from into the deep; 

Which, hark, I have dared and done, for my resting-place 
igs found, 39 

The C Major of this lifes so, now I will try to sleep. 


Concerning this allusion, Roberts says: 


"blunting it into a ninth"--has any musician made sense 
of 12° 


and Stanford comments: 


- « « "sliding by semitones till I sink to the minor 45 is 
indeed the refuge of a destitute amateur improviser. 


The amateur, when playing "by ear," often abuses the music he 
| 


S7 Charles Avison, An Essay on Musical Expression (Lon- 
|}don: Lockyer Davis, 1775), pe 32. 
| 


58 abt Vogler, 11. 91-96. 
59 Roberts, op. cit., p. 248. 


40 stanford, Diary, p. 176. 


But that sliding from the common chord to the minor, and 
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| a stereotyped effect in modern music without adhering to the 


| progression correctly entails more than ordinary skill. 


suggested by Browning, including the modulation, in his Theory: 


is playing by progressing chromatically in either direction; | 


that is, by semitones. This device is commonly used to obtain 


fundamental rules of harmony. On the other hand, chromatic 


progression in any direction is not restricted to the "destitute 
| amateur." It has been used by such eminent composers as Tschai- 


kovsky, Ravel, Brahms, and Debussy. Indeed, to use a chromatic 


Goetschius verifies at least the possibility of the progression 


This irregular, but by no means infrequent progression 
may be demonstrated on the ground that the obligations of 
the first dominant chord are simply transferred to a chord 


of exactly similar obligations in another key. And the con- 


nection is moreover usually effected by means of one or 
more chromatic inflections, which is the smoothest of all 
modes of melodic progression, and justifies every irregu- 
larity. 

- « « "Chromatics," is properly regarded as the most 
powerful and seductive factor in modulation. 


It must be remembered that Vogler had been extemporizing, or 


improvising, at his instrument. The art of improvisation is an | 


| 58 


especial gift, peculiar to some organists, who are able to take 


/a theme and, fugue-like, develop it. It is recorded that both 


Bach and Handel were masters of improvisation, * as well as 


Browning himself (see page 14). To say that it is impossible 


for Vogler to accomplish the task Browning sets for him in 


the above passage would be to repudiate permissable laws of 


41 Goetschius, op. cit., pp. 125-126. 


42 Baltzell, op. cit., p. 165. 
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|harmony; to try to set down exactly what Browning had in mind, 


| however, would be as impossible for us as it would have been for 


| Vogler. We must remember that he had been "extemporizing upon 
the musical instrument of his invention," and the freedom of 


inspired improvisation is impossible to recapture on the music 


| score. The editors of the Florentine Edition of Browning's 


| Works suggest the following possibility: 7° 


SSS SS eee 


‘The uninspired mediocrity of this passage is apparent; Vogler 


ea rdty would have completed so impassioned a period of musical 
| inspiration with so poor a progression toward the alien ninth. | 
“The organist Harvey Davies suggests either of two possibilities | 
to the author: | 

H 


#5 Florentine Edition, Vol. V, p. 309. 
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Since there is a legitimate possibility of a chromatic 
‘progression toward a modulation, "blunted," or terminating in 
ja ninth, it is safe to assume that Browning fully realized this 


possibility. ** He need not have constructed the allusion from 


| 


the point of view of the "destitute amateur improviser." To 


‘accuse Browning of intending an amateur-like progression would 


be accusing him of breaking fundamental rules of harmony. In 
‘no other passage has he convinced us of a superficial knowledge 


ay novel interpretation of the passage in question may 
be found in Edward W. Naylor, The Poets and Music (London: J. M.. 
Dent & Sons Ltd., 1928), p. 19. Naylor interprets the "semitone" 
passage as commencing in the key of C sharp (though he does not 


explain why), progressing to C natural; 
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of music theory, and there is no reason arbitrarily to assign 
Browning the role of mediocrity in this instance. 


The last line of Abt Vogler reflects Schumann's belief, 


that the simpler and more natural emotions fit expressions in 

| keys of few flats or sharps, while complex emotions require 

alia of fuller signature. *° The "common chord," in the key of 
(C major, is reminiscent of a reference to "life's common chord" 
in Fifine*® as well as to the "bold C major" of Avison's Grand 
“March. *” 

| In A Toccata of Galuppi's there appears a technical 


allusion to music which has elicited the derision of men of 


| musics: 


| 
| What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished, 
| sigh on sigh, 8 

Told them something? * 


Critics have interpreted this passage as referring to the chord 
of the diminished sixth. 

Galuppi lived from 1706 to 1785. A musician of note in 
his day, he wrote more than fifty-four operas and an undeter- 
mined number of piano siieew A few sonatas of Galuppi's 


remain, but no toccatas. During the period in which Galuppi 


45 Pauline Jennings, "Robert Browning as a Music Critic," 


Music, V (March, 1894), 515. 
46 Fifine at the Fair, 1xii, 3. 
47 Avison, xi, 14. 
48 a Toccata of Galuppi's, 11. 19-20. 
49 Cooke, op. cit., p. 417. 
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compameantatla. even eoan econ chord of the diminished sixth 

‘exists, for all practical purposes, in name only. Goetschius 
makes no mention of such a chord. A diminished sixth would be | 
identical to a perfect fifth, a chord of restive quality; 
therefore, little use is ever made of the chord. | 


Roberts sums up the musician's attitude toward A Toccata 


‘of Galuppi's by saying: 


Two features in the poem, however, are overdone, and go 
some way to wreck it: first, the colloquial familiarity; | 
second, the musical "shop." Galuppi's flimsy music would 
| chime in well enough with the burden of evanescent futility. | 
| But then we are told that Browning had no particular work 
| in mind. This disturbs the illusion of reality; some of 
the technical detail does the same. ‘Lesser! thirds (mean- 
| ing minor ones) may well be plaintive, sevenths 'commis- 
erating' the dominant may well be persistent, though its 
‘answer! in such music is surely the tonic; not, as Brown- | 
ing would have it, the octave. But 'sixths diminished,! in | 
Galuppi? And would he have played his toccatas 'stately at 
the clavichord'! .. .? Some of the stones brought by the 
poet to build bis imaginative edifice crumble as he sets 
them in place. 


il 
| 
| 
| 


Admirers of Browning's poetry have either gone to great 


‘lengths to defend his use of the diminished sixths, or they have. 
| | 


carefully avoided the allusion. Miss Ormerod hastily dismisses | 
the problem by saying: "These are sixths possessing a semitone 
less than a minor sixth."°! Cooks quotes Miss Ormerod without 
comment. °” The editors of the Florentine Edition say: 


Ordinarily a diminished sixth, .. . exactly the same 
interval as a perfect fifth, instead of giving a plaintive, 


50 Roberts, op. cit., p. 243. 
Sl ormerod, op. cit., p. 183. 


| oe Cooke, op. cit., pp. 418-419. 
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mournful, or minor impression, would suggest a feeling of 
rest and satisfaction. There is one way, however, in which 
it can be used, « - . [the following notation is transcribed 
from a worded description] x | 


. » e The effect of this progression is most dismal, and 
probably Browning had it in mind. 


04 


An earlier article in Poet Lore contains the same in- 


| 


_terpretation with some identical wording. Since Helen A. Clarke 


was closely associated with Poet Lore's publication, and was an 


editor of the Florentine Edition, it may be assumed that she | 
used the Poet Lore article as a basis for the remarks in the | 
edition of Browning's works. Berdoe°> quotes both Miss Or- 

merod's paper and the Poet Lore article, but reserves further _ 
| 


comment. Naylor dismisses the allusion as a mistake: "He meant 
1n0o6 


merely 'monor sixths. 
If Browning is referring to the chord of the diminished 


sixth, the allusion is an anachronism for two possible reasons: | 


first, the chord brobably was unheard of or unused in Galuppi's | 


| 
day; secondly, the only possible solution (in the above example) 


55 Florentine Edition, Vol. IV, p. 368. 
| 
| de "Technical Musical Allusions in 'A Toccata of Galup- 
pi's,'" Poet Lore, II (October, 1890), 546-547. | 
| 
mie Berdoe, op. cit., pp. 545-548. 


56 Naylor, op. cit., p. 5. 
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its theme rapidly, even superficially," says Mrs. Ireland;°? 


|} it follows a flowing movement, in notes usually of equal length, 


j}and it has a homophonous character. In a piece of this nature 


‘chord is incongruous to, and out of harmony with, the spirit of 
| the eighteenth-century toccata-piece. 


Since the diminished sixth chord was foreign to the 


toccata, and since such an anachronism is out of harmony with 
Browning's otherwise correct usage of the mechanics of music, 
it naturally follows that the allusion to the "sixths dimin- 
ished" has been wrongly interpreted. 

It has been pointed out earlier in this paper that the 
tendency to be misled by Browning's obscurity has resulted in 
misunderstandings on the part of the casual reader. It appears 


that "sixths diminished, sigh on sigh" has escaped the under- 


| standing of the keener critics of Browning's poetry as well. 


Fichte's saying, "The expression is the thought," should be 
-bourn in mind when speaking of the obscurity in Browning's 
poems, the uncommonness of thought often accounting for the un- 


58 


_commonness of expression. "The admitted obscurity of Mr. 


“Browning's style is not wilful," says Johnson: 


(the use of a diminished sixth chord is extremely unlikely. The | 


The garb of language which he has fashioned for himself--as 


he tells us--fits him as it fits no other mind. When he 
uses our ordinary terms and our current phraseology, he 


57 Ireland, op. cit., p. 3635. 


58 Jennings, op. cit., p. 523. 
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seems to i to ee a ane of oy own, aaa different 


enables and entitles him to set rules and convention at 
defiance. 


Much of Browning's obscurity is attributable to an econ- 
omy of words used in expressing his thoughts. The commonly 


accepted definition of a word often tends to distort the mean- 


as well as a delicate precision of meaning. A simple instance 
of this condition occurs in Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha: 
Say the word, straight I unstop the full organ, 90 


It is obvious that straight means immediately, yet straight is 


‘passage could be found in Browning's poetry: 
Say the word, straight I walk out through the doorway. 
Crude as this example is, it illustrates the possibility that 


straight may be interpreted as meaning immediately, unerringl 


unswervingly, directly, or now. Yet straight may be used in 


exactly the same sense as Browning uses it in Master Hugues of 


Saxe-Gotha. The robust spontaneity of his expression should 


have been spoiled had he used a more cumbersome, yet more com- 


mon word, such as presently, immediately, or simply now. 
| Critics have interpreted the phrase, "sixths diminished 


‘59 E, Johnson, in a discussion of Rodeu Noel's paper, 
| Browning Society Papers, Part IX (London: 1887-1888), 169%. 


60 Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha, 1. 159. 


from that in ordinary acceptation .. . His original strength 


ing of a Browning passage. Obscurity disappears, however, when > 
the reader realizes that Browning has used the word in a second | 


sense, not incorrectly, but to effect an economy of composition | 


seldom used in that sense in common conversation. Suppose this. 
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| But it is not the only interpretation which can be given to the. 


|phrase. An analysis of each word produces an alternate meaning, 


/new conception: (1) "sixths" may mean (a) chords, or (b) inter- 


_upon the written staf 


ishing volume. In the latter case, the Italian word Diminuendo | 


is usually used to designate decreasing volume. Webster defines 


sigh on sigh" as referring to the chord of the diminished sixth. 


Without closer analysis, this is the most obvious conclusion. 


both in and out of context, which leads toward an altogether 


“vals. Chords are "associations of more than two tones, "61 in 
| which case the sixth may take the form of an inversion of any 


triad. Intervals are associations of any two tones. "The term 


interval, meaning a space, refers to the distance between notes. 
pont? | 


(2) "Diminished" may refer to (a) an 
inverted triad containing an interval one-half step less than a 


minor sixth, or (b) a succession of notes or intervals of dimin- 


| 
| the word clearly enough, however, to establish the authenticity | 


"assume that "sigh on sigh" modifies "diminished sixths" no real 


of diminish: "With gradually diminishing volume; decrescendo;-- 


a direction to performers, expressed by Dim., or Dimin., or the 


sign." (3) "Sigh on sigh" has been interpreted as modify- 


ing "sixths diminished," or diminished sixth chords. If we 


meaning is derived because the diminished sixth is a static 


chord, whereas "sigh on sigh" is an adverbial phrase suggesting > 


some motion. The diminished sixth, as a chord, does not satisfy 


61 Goetschius, op. cit., p. 9. | 


62 Ibid., p. 5. 
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It has been suggested in 2-b above, however, that "diminished" 


is not used as an adjective modifying the noun "sixths," but 


| rather as a verb, whose object is the noun "sixths." Now, let 


us apply "sigh on sigh" as an adverb modifying the verb "dimin- | 


ished." The "sixths" become a series of intervals; "dimin- 


| ished" suggests that the intervals are being diminished in vol-| 


ume; and “sigh on sigh" modifies, or gives an added quality to, 


the series of sixth-intervals which have been diminished in 


volume. 


From the above reasoning, an entirely new meaning of the 


questionable phrase has been developed: "a succession of sixth- 


intervals, decreasing in volume (or diminished in volume), sigh | 


| 
\| 
| 
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on sigh." This interpretation eliminates (1) the anachronistic 


| guality which a diminished sixth chord gives to the allusion, 


and (2) the possibility that "sigh on sigh" modifies a static 


state of being--i.e., a diminished chord--producing a meaning- 


less phrase. The new meaning may be applied with perfect 


freedom to a toccata which might have been written by Galuppi 


in the eighteenth century; the new meaning is not only possible, 


but highly probable. 


Roberts condemns A Toccata of Galuppi's because we have 


“no record of any toccata ever having been written by Galaup’ 
for there are none in existence today. Browning tells us, meme 


ever, thats | 


| As for Galuppi, I had once in my possession two huge | 
manuscript volumes almost exclusively made up of his "Toc- 


r cata-pieces"--apparently a slighter form of the Sonata to be 
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_ Since it is impossible to illustrate "a succession of sixth- 

Naeeseeel's, decreasing in volume, sigh in sigh" by citing a work 
of Galuppi's, a work by Benedetto Marcello (1686-1739) , ©4 
Galuppi's own teacher, illustrates this new conception exactly 
in every respect, including the "suspensions" and "solutions" 


mentioned in line twenty-one of the poem: 


It may be noticed: (1) that the passage consists of successive 


sixth intervals in the right hand, each measure including at 


least one suspension, resolving in another succession on sixth 


65 Greene, op. cit., ppe 1098-1099. 


64 Benedetto Marcello, "Toccata in C Minor," Early Ital- 
ian Piano Music (Boston: Oliver Ditson Company, 1906 ), p. 128. 
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_tave of the dominant ¢see page 37), an incorrect allusion. | 


| a4 


a 7 <= — — ~ + 


intervals, and (2) that the entire passage is marked "dim.," 
designating that the volume is to be diminished from fortissimo 
(marked by f) at the beginning of the passage, to pianissimo 


(marked by p) at the end of the passage. Each measure, thus 


constructed, gives a strong feeling of successively diminishing | 


"sighs." 
Roberts has raised another question of interpretation in 
the lines: | 
caw eid dominant's persistence till it must be answered 
hae octave struck the answer. ©° 


He maintains that Browning intends the "answer" to be the oc- 


A toccata could be written in free or strict form. This 


allusion suggests that Galuppi's toccata was in strict form, 


because in such a composition the theme was introduced in the 


_ tonic, answered then in the dominant, and developed in an "epi- 


sode." The theme then returns to the original form, but still 
in the dominant, which is answered in the tonic an octave above 
the original exposition. Had Browning meant an octave of the 
dominant theme to be the answer, there would be no point to 

his inferring that the dominant's persistence was to be answered 
by another dominant passage. Since it is customary for the 
final theme of the toccata to be in the tonic an octave above 
the first exposition, and since it is customary for alternate 


tonic or dominant themes to be called "answers" of each other, 


© a Toccata of Galuppi's, ll. 24-25. 
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| the passage in question can correctly be interpreted in only 
| 


one way. In criticizing this passage Roberts betrays himself: 
| 
either he made no conscientious attempt to interpret the poem 


| as a comment on toccata or fugue form, or he has gone out of 


“his way in an attemp to find a point of contention. 


There are numerous instances, not cited in this paper, 


in which Browning makes use of musical allusions, impressing 


the reader still further with the fact that the poet felt a 


deep affinity with music and musicians. Flute Music with 


Accompaniment is a delightful satire on the Victorian fad for 


flute-playing; Youth and Art is the dramatic monologue of a | 


66 
singer who has "Grisi's existence embittered." Browning 


_sympathizes with the plight of the violinist whose instrument 


remains mute while he, tensed and nervous, 


e « » scraping gut 67 
With horsehair teased that no harmonics come! 


And in Mr. Sludge, "The Medium," Browning envisions the spirit- 
ualist calling for a new Sonata from Beethoven's spirit, and 
receiving naught else but 


The Shakers! Hymn in G, with a natural F, 68 
Or the 'Stars and Stripes! set to consecutive fourths... 


Both examples are ridiculous, as the poet intends them to be: 


the F natural is foreign to the key of G, and consecutive 


66 youth and Art, 1. 12. Guiella Grisi was a popular 
Italian opera singer of the mid-nineteenth century. 


67 Red Cotton Nightap Country, II, 388-389. 


68 Mr. Sludge, "The Medium," 11. 345-346. 
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fourths result in cacophony. 


Perhaps the allusion most pertinent to conclude this 


chapter, however, is the one found in Of Pacchiarotto, and How 


He Worked in Distemper: 


I have told you with simplicity 
My tale, dropped those harsh analytics, 
And tried to content you, my critics... 


. e e e e e e 


Who knows but you give me an inkling 

How music sounds, thanks to the jangle 

Of regular drum and triangle? 

Whereby, tap-tap, chink-chink, 'tis proven 
I break a rule as bad as Beethoven. © 
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CHAPTER IV 


BROWNING AND MUSIC CRITICISM 


Oliver W. Pierce has pointed out that the arts of poetry | 


and music were twin-born.+ Their inception appears to have been 


simultaneous in the altar-hymns of ancient man. Hand in hand, 


the two arts came down the ages, finally forming the foremost 


factors in the most perfect art-whole of ancient civilization, 


| the Greek drama of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. In 


ancient Greece the arts were divided into two trinities: the 


arts of space--architecture, sculpture, and painting; and the 


arts of time--poetry, the dance, and music. © They were not, 
however, coordinate in development and were soon parted. Yro- 


etry, painting, architecture, and sculpture far outstripped 


their neglected sister art until it was thought that her full 


| growth had left her far inferior to the distinguished and re- 


spected arts to which she was related. A Spectator article 


points out that 


music and poetry have not advanced on parallel lines, and 
that even when music had already reached a high level of 
achievement, the literary appreciation of it was quite in- 


adequate. This, of course, did not affect the poetic qual- 


ity of the references to music, many of which, like Dryden's) 


"So love was crowned, but Mugic won the cause," will live 
as long as language endures. 


1 Pierce, op. cit., p. 555. 


° vusic in the Poets," The Spectator, CXI (December 20, 


1913), 1081. 
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- The idea of relating music and poetry in England may be 


traced to the Renaissance. The same assumptions were made con- 


cerning the two arts; the principles of proportion, symmetry, 
and mathematical correctness were prevalent in both poetical 
and musical criticism. The precise laws of poetry and drama 
were reflected in Renaissance music, which included the highly 
technical fugues, canons, and inventions. Poetry was consid- 
ered the superior of the two arts, however, because "poetry 
said something, and music did not." Poetry was a divine sci- 
ence, but music, no matter how well its name celebrated the 
memory of the circle of the muses, ran only a poor third to 
poetry and to painting. 

A notable exception to the above theory was voiced by 
John Jortin in his letter to Charles Avison. The exception is 
notable not only for its thought, but because of Browning's 
familiarity with Avison's book, in which the letter was 
printed. Jortin called music "the most true and exact, and 
liable to the fewest defects, obscurities and ambiguities" of 
all languages.” 

Highteenth-century critics believed that both poetry 
and music were the voices of nature. The priority of either 
was a topic for debate, with poetry usually carrying the field. 


Toward the close of the neo-classic period, however, Lord 


4 Herbert M. Schueller, "Literature and Music as Sister 


Arts: An Aspect of Aesthetic Theory in Eighteenth-Century 
| Britain," Philological Quarterly, XXVI (July, 1947), 195. 


© avison, op. cit., p. 14. 
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| The Task Cowper compared Handel with Homer. It is significant 


Monbaddo, in of guekoenedx bathayenb's 3 of ee (1773-1792) , 
pointed out that song preceded verse in historical priority; 
hence, music was the more natural expression. © The tendency to | 
compare the arts and to find a common ground led to comparisons > 
between poets and musicians: Handel was compared with Dryden, 


Palestrina with Homer, J. S. Bach with Michaelangelo, ’ and in 


that, in their effort to compare composers and poets, the crit- 


| 
| 
| 


ics tended to draw upon antiquity to find counterparts for con-_| 


temporary music composers. Until nineteenth-century Romanti- 


cism revolutionized musical art, it is safe to assert that 


poetry was several centuries ahead of her melodic sister. Many 


factors contributed to the lack of musical development as op- 


| posed to poetry, most notably the fact that poetic media were 


more readily accessible. it was not until the tenth century 


A.D. that the polyphonic scale, as we know it today, began to 


take shape ;° and uniform music notation came into use as late 


as the fifteenth century.” 


In keeping with neo-classic thought, both music and 


poetry were believed to correspond most fully in universal 


harmony and order. Harmony was an ideal toward which all the 


arts aspired. As media of expression, Avison points out, poetry 


6 Cited by Schueller, op. cit., p. 196. 


T tides, pp. 193-194. 
® Baltzell, op. cit., p. 92. 


© Ipids, p. 72. 
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despondency, joy, or love. Avison said that music exhibits its | 
| highest power when combined with poetry, 1° a belief he shared 


with Gluck, who says: "The chief function of music was merely 
nil 


| | 
| The entire musical aesthetics of the period sought to reduce | 


| to intensify the poetry and express the dramatic libretto. 


music to the position of poetry's servant. ven Mozart, though 


| he composed music of various types, regarded himself as pri- 
marily a composer of opera music. Contemporary instrumental 
(Ponre from symphony to string quartet, was most often composed 
| for the purpose of providing atmosphere, not pure enjoyment 
| for music's sake. Thus, with music's rapid advance, it was 
| deemed fit that the arts should be united in the opera. paca | 
| John Brown championed the reunion of the arts in his Disserta- 
tion on the Kise, Union, and Power, the Progress, Separations, 
“and Corruptions of Poetry and Music (1763). Brown believed 
that a separation of music and poetry was harmful to both, that 


| whenever music had reached its perfection, poetry would have 


done likewise, that poetry is derived from music, and that song. 


is superior to either music or poetry alone.?© 


Doctor Brown's influence was greater abroad than in 
13 


England. The English were contemptuous of the opera, believ-_ 


10 Avison, op. cit., pp. 65-64. 


11 Gray, op. cits,.p- 60. 
| 


Ae Schueller, op. cit., p. 201. 


“a Brown's influence on the continent is the subject of 
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ing it to be licentious and "foreign." The zenith of the 


union of musical and poetical arts took place during the nine- 


teenth century in Italy and Germany in the operatic works of 


14 


| Verdi, Wagner, and others. In the opera, music had come 


abreast of poetry, had swept her poetic sister along in her 


wake, and had surpassed her as she found new and higher expres- 


sion in the Romantic compositions of Brahms, Schumann, Mendel- 
_ssohn, and the later nineteenth-century composers. Schueller 
attributes to this development 


a completely different and new opinion about the relation- 
| ship of poetry and music, a right-about-face which had a 
powerful influence on nineteenth-century literature. That 
development was a recognition of the fact that music unat- 
tached to words too has a meaning... of its own, dif- 
| ferent from the words, and unexpressible in words. . i 


Browning was the first poet to recognize the new and 
| singular importance of music, and therein he effected a closer 
| correlation between the arts than any other poet--or artist-- 


| had done previously. He did this without breaching the con- 


fines of his own art medium, for through poetry Browning has 
led us past the paintings of great masters; through the power 
of his imagination he has transplanted our minds into the mind 


a German author, Hermann M. Flasdieck, John Brown und Seine 
Dissertation on Poetry and Music (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1924). 


14 


ment of moods, but that music tends to exceed poetry in power 


because poetry recalls moods, while music expresses and awakens 


emotional moods. Thus the point of contact also becomes the 
| boundary between these arts. 


15 schueller, op. cit., p. 204. 
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of Vogler, in the exquisite ecstasy ae deaciapeth 
which the musician experienced through the medium of musical 
extemporization. Only the word is definitive enough to capture 
|\the passion of the soul and keep it earth-bound. Music may pass 
| sect the soul and reach to the Infinite, disappearing as it 
seeks to reach the truth denied this existence; but the base, 


the broad earth-bound foundation of the arts, the poetic word 


alone, is left to describe and recall the fleeting moment 


when the musician 
« « » instead 

Of words, sought sounds, and saved forever in the same g 
Truth that escapes prose,--nay, puts poetry to shame. 


In somewhat different language Lanier expresses the same senti- 


ment. "Music," he says, "takes up the thread which language 


like Milton, Keats, Dryden, or Congreve, but he 
pierces to the very heart of the mysterious art, and an- 
alyzes and interprets it with masterly imagination and 
skill. His analysis is not only concerned with the art 
itself; he describes its effect upon both the musician and 
those who listen to him. He searches for the motive which 
has animated the musician and aroused his creative energy; 
he traces the subtle influences at work upon his spiritual 
nature .. .18 


‘And Elisabeth Cary adds: 


16 pifine at the Fair, xc, 6-8. 


| 17 Sidney Lanier, Music and Poetry (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1909), p. 24. 


18 Kenyon West, "The Abbé Vogler," New England Magazine, 
‘IX (December, 1893), 506-507. 
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| Not only does Browning give us many fine musical phrases, 
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His poems on .. . music aia! i not yt to on ebPepalite the im- | 
pressions produced by this art--they represent, instead, | 
the creative or critical spirit in musicians, expressed in | 
their own language, and by their individual thought ce oie | 

out of their special associations. 


Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Keats, and Shelley found a sensuous 
| detent in music, but Browning was the first poet to find there- 
| inva spiritual and intellectual pleasure. | 
Browning believed that music is the most creative of all - 
the arts because the form is evolved from the subjective con- | 
sciousness rather than from an imitation of nature. While the 
other arts are subject to laws, the composer's inspiration is 
a revelation of divine will, and being such, is eternal in its 
essence. Browning reasons that all truth is of the same nature, 
and though only partial now, it will remain permanent and per- | 
sistant until it forms a perfect whole in the future. Music 


_becomes, then, a momentary glimpse into eternity. Inspiration 


(of the spontaneous nature of musical extemporization is most 


divorced from laws and least subject to the ugliness of dis- 
n2O 


_cord from which "the true artist recoils. Clarke points 


| out that | 


Browning's appreciation of music was not of the senti- 
mental kind. He recognizes perfectly that along with the 
other arts it is subject to limitation and growth, and at 
the same time he shows in many passages scattered through- 
out his poems how sensible he is_of music's power as a 
means of subjective expression.& | 


19 Gary, op. cit., p. 165. | 


20 Lanier, op. cit., pe. 20. 


| 21 Helen A. Clarke, "Musical Symbolism in Browning," 
| Poet Lore, III (1891), 264. 
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Mrs. Turnbull noted similarities between Browning's aes- 


thetic music criticism and that of the philosophers Schopen- 


German philosophers. His musical criticism is not limited, 

| however, to reflecting the ideas of others; his aesthetics were 

well in advance of his day. He raises the question in A Toc- 

cata of Galuppi's: "Are music's truths permanent?" and in the 

Parleying with Charlies Avison he answers in the affirmative. 

Music's fashions may change, he tells us, but the soul of music 
Styles itself in truth perennial.@° 

To Browning soul, mind, and knowledge combine in responding to 

| the inspiration of music; and in the stimulation of the moment 


the mind apprehends essential truths dimly described in the 


| musical phenomenon. The process is Platonic, not the slow, 


| sure method of dialectic. 


By the German philosophers Schelling, Fichte, and Scho- 
_penhauer, music was considered to be the highest art. To 


n24 Nie- 


| Schopenhauer the world itself was "embodied music. 
_tzsche considered himself to be more of a musician than a 


writer, and he was alternately Wagner's best friend and bit- 


| terest enemy. 


| £2 vrs. Turnbull, "Abt Vogler," Browning Studies (Lon- 
don: George Allen, 1895), p. 147. 


| 25 avison, xii, 20. 


24 Gray, op. cit., p. 65. 


| hauer, Heine, Hegel, and Thomas Browne. “© She touched the sur- 


face of Browning's indebtedness not only to these, but to other 
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In France, the philosophers Baudelaire, Nilliers de 


l'Isle Adam, Mallarme, and Verlaine adopted music as their 


the "reigning art" because it is freed from the intellect and 
the "terrible responsibilities of reality." The tone itself 
has no intellectual meaning; combining tones to produce har- 
mony, defining or limiting the value of tones to produce time, 
and adding the words to produce a song, all make use of the 
intellect. Showing great affinity with the contemporary mu- 
gical aesthetes of his--and Browning! s--time, Lanier says: 

It must be that there exists some sort of relation be- 
tween pure tones and the spirit of man by virtue of which 


the latter is stimulated and forced onward towards the 
| great End of all love and inspiration. 


So far, this paper has but outlined Browning's aesthet- 
| ices of music. Hereafter it will itemize particular tenets of 
his criticism in their relation to the thought of the poet's 


| era. 


Rejection of Music's Co-relation with Poetry 


Despite opera's dominance on the musical scene in the 


| 1850's, Browning hints at Rubinstein's theory that instrumental | 


“music is superior to a commingling of the arts in song, and 


Z5 Gray, Ope cit., pe 66. 


26 Sidney Lanier, "From Bacon to Beethoven," Music and 
Poetry (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909), p. 19. The 


unpublished until the May, 1888, issue. 
eee 


aesthetic ideal. Walter Pater says that all art aspires toward | 


| the condition of musie.<> Sidney Lanier believes that music is 


| 


| 


article was sent to Lippincott's Magazine in 1876, but remained 


| 
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| To Beethoven goes the credit for tultimate development of or- 
-chestral music. Browning's admiration for Beethoven's power | 


| appears many times, but is best expressed in La Saisiaz: 


_gimilar in praising a particular power in Beethoven's music. 


| 
says: | 


Singing helped the verses best, 
And when the singing's best was done, 
To my lute I left the rest.27 


e e e music slept or surged 
As the angel had ascendant, and Beethoven's Titan mace 
Smote the immense to storm.28 


With no less admiration, Wagner praises this same power of in- 
strumentation in Beethoven: 


It was Beethoven who opened up:the boundless faculty of 
instrumental music for expressing elemental storm and ead | 
His power it was, that took the basic essence of the Chris- 
tian's harmony, that bottomless sea of unhedged fulness and | 
a abate motion, and clove in twain the fetters of its 
freedom. 


Wagner wrote the above approximately thirty years before Brown- | 


ing wrote La Saisiaz, yet the two passages are curiously 


The Change of Musical Styles 


Perhaps the most original and individually-developed 
tenet of musical aesthetics in Browning's poetry was the 


doctrine of change in musical styles and tastes. He presupposed 


27 4 serenade at the Villa, 11. 18-20. 


28 La Saisiaz, 11. 382-384. 


29 Richard Wagner, "The Art of Tone," The German Clas- 
s (New York: The German Publication Society, we Lielol)s 
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by many years the trend of thought which dealt a death-blow to 


criticism which held an absolute musical standard for all ages. | 
This is the basic theme of the Parleying with Charles Avison, _ 
yet it is broadly hinted at in earlier works. Galuppi's music, | 
Browning says, was supreme in his day; it reflected with amaz- 
ing clarity the life of Venice during the eighteenth century, 
yet 
Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what 
Venice earned. 
The soul, doubtless, is immortal--where a soul can be 
discerned. 
Herein Browning differs with Wagner, who believed in "an ever 


valid art-type, "ot and addresses himself to Wagner in the 


Parleying with Charles Avison: 


Hear Avison! He tenders evidence 

That music in his day was much absorbed 

Heart and soul then as Wagner's music now, 
Perfect from centre to circumference-- 

Orbed to the full can be but fully orbed: . 
And yet--and yet--whence comes it that "0 Thou"-- 
Sighed by the soul at eve to Hesperus-- 

Will not again take wing and fly away 

(Since fatal Wagner fixed it fast for us) 

In some unmodulated minor? Nay, 

Even by Handel's help!°2 


Music, like the soul of man, never changes basically. 
|Each age provides thought and knowledge which dictate fashions 
in music; the art of any age will be complementary to the 


thought of that age. Knowledge, soul's food, furnishes man 


50 A Toccata of Galuppi's, 11. 35-36. 


Sl Jennings, op. cit., p. 522. 


52 pvison, v, 15-25. 
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eeea thought and feeling, reflected in music, and purveys 


Substantially the same from age to age, with change 
Of the outside only for successive feasters .. . 


The germ of this philosophy, Browning tells us, comes from a 


pamphlet he read, the memoir of "Claude le Jeune," called in 


nd4 He continues: 


his time "the prince of musicians. 
and to this pamphlet was prefixed as motto this startling 
axiom--'In Music, the Beau Ideal changes every thirty 
years'--well, is not that true? The idea, mind, changes-- 
the general standard .. . so that it is no answer that a 
single air, such as one knows, may strike as freshly as 
ever--they were not according to the Ideal of their own 
time . .. next hundred years, who will be the Rossini? 
who is no longer the Rossini even I remember--his early 
overtures are as purely Rococo as Cimarosa's or more. 
The sounds remain, keep their character perhaps--the 
scale's proportioned notes affect the same, that is,--the 


major third, or minor seventh--but the arrangement of these, 


the sequence dhe law--for them, if it should change every 
thirty years! 


This letter to Elizabeth Barrett signifies the source and date 


(March 7, 1846) of the inception of Browning's basic philosophy 


|of styles in music. From then on, the philosophy is expounded 


with regularity in A Toccata of Galuppi's (1855), Last Ride 


\Together (1855): 


What, man of music, you grown gray 

With notes and nothing else to say, 

Is this your sole praise from a friend, 
"Greatly his opera's strains intend, 

But in music we know how fashions end}"5S 


55 Pifine at the Fair, lcii, 4-5. 
54 Claude le Jeune lived in France from 1523 to 1600. 
55 Letters R.B. and E.B.B., Vol. I, p. 539. 


56 ast Ride Together, 11. 83-87. 
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and in Fifine (1872) Browning progresses toward the finely- 


drawn-out theory which had become his doctrine: 


And so on, till one day, another age, by due 

Rotation, pries, sniffs, smacks, discovers old is new, 

And sauce, our sires pronounced insipid, proves again 

Sole piquant, may resume its titillating reign-- 

| With music, most of all the arts, since change is there 
The law, and not the lapse: the precious means the rare, 

| And not the absolute in all good save surprise. 

| So I remarked upon our Schumann's victories 

Over the commonplace, how faded phrase grew fine, 

And palled perfection... i 

| 

Near the close of his life, Browning remembers the pathetic 


_ tragedy of Claude le Jeune, "prince of musicians," who was the 


victim of his own maxim, and he reiterates the doctrine of 
| 
_change in musical fashions: 


. « « this alone 
Comes from my tiresome talking: Music's throne 
Seats somebody when somebody unseats, 
| And whom in turn--by who knows what new feats 
| Of strength--shall somebody as sure push down, 
| Consign him dPspossesseg of scepter, crown, 
And orb imperial . . .° 


: 
| William Lyon Phelps, believing that he was the first to 


discover them, developed the similarities between Browning's 
and Schopenhauer's philosophies of music's relation to poetry 


in an article in the North American Review in 1917.99 His 


exposition of the analogy is highly interpretative and complete, 


, | 
57 Pifine at the Fair, xcii, 34-43. 
58 avison, xi, 1-7. 


59 William Lyon Phelps, “Browning, Schopenhauer, and 
Music," North American Review, CCXI (October, 1917), 622-627. 
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arts of poetry and music in Fifine: 


ae oN ee Se 
but both Mrs. Turnbull*°? and Oliver W. Pierce had pointed | 


| out these resemblances as early as 1895. 


In Balaustion's Adventure Browning first compared the 


arts and concludes: 


What's poetry except a power that makes? 

And, speaking to one sense, inspires the rest, | 
Pressing them all into its service; so 

That who sees painting, seems to hear as well 
The speech that's proper for the painted mouth; 
And who hears music, feels his solitude 

Peopled at once--for how count heartbeats plain 
Unless a company, with hearts which beat... e 


A year later, however, came this clearer delineation between the 


Therefore ,--since ] 
Thought hankers after speech, while no speech may evince | 
Feeling like music,--mine, o'erburdened with each sift | 
From every visitant, at last resolved to shift | 
Its burden to the back of some musician, dead 
And gone, who feeling once what I feel now, instead 
Of words, sought sounds, and saved forever, in the Sampe » 
Truth that escapes prose,--nay, puts poetry to shame. | 


ee =e 


Vorstellung, in which he maintains that 


pure music is a language of its own, the only approach to a 
universal language through sound that humanity has ever 
known, and guite untranslatable by pencil or by pen. It 

is perhaps the greatest of all arts, because it speaks to 
us with a direct force and with a hint of infinite meaning 
entirely beyond the range of painting, poetry, sculpture, 
and architecture. 


40 Turnbull, op. cit., pp. 143-150. 

41 Pierce, op. cit., pp. 555-566. 

42 Balaustion's Adventure, 11. 313-320. 
45 Fifine at the Fair, xc, 1-8. 


44 Phelps, op. cit., pe. 622. 
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Schopenhauer distinguishes poetry from music, maintain- 
ing that poetry's sole material consists of concepts employed 


by it to visualize the idea through the employment of strictly 


| rationalistic concepts. In music, however, he recognizes an 


idea of the world, since he who can translate music into 


abstract concepts would have found withal a philosophy to 


explain the world itself. Music is the result of Will, while 


the other arts are a result of human effort. In stanza six of 


the Parleying with Charles Avison, Browning develops the theory | 


that the conscious Mind builds a bridge of Knowledge over a 


vast flowing sea, called the Soul. ‘this bridge of Knowledge, 


“built of individual facts, must be secure enough to withstand 


the turbulence of Soul's emotional storms of elemental passions. 


All the arts attempt 
To match and mate 


Feeling with knowledge,--make as manifest 


Soul's work as Mind's work, turbulence as rest. . Tie 


but music "the most attains thereto," because she alone can 


call forth from the Soul the emotions of hate, love, joy, woe, 


hope, and fear. Music not only discerns emotions, as does 


_poetry, but she has the power of control over the emotions. 


The only apparent difference between the philosophies 
of Browning and Schopenhauer concerns the consciousness of 
Will: Browning, the optimist, believed in the conscious Will; 


Schopenhauer, the pessimist, believed in the unconscious. 


ta Avison, vii, 35-357. 
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Phelps suggests that Browning had become acquainted with 


Schopenhauer's theory before writing Abt Vogler (1864), and 
that he gave an optimistic interpretation to Schopenhauer's 
"nessimistic speculation. "45 


The idea of the conscious Will may have been borrowed 


| from Fichte, who says: 


| 


: 
| 


| 


Form in music comes from within, and in so doing, it comes from. 


This will is in and of itself a constituent portion of 
the supersensuous world. When I put it in motion by a 
resolution, I move and change something in that world, and 
my activity flows on over the whole and produces something 
new and ever-during which then exists and needs not to be 


made anew. This will breaks forth into a material act, and 


this act belongs to the world,of the-senses, and,-effects, 
in that, what it can. 


Music and Form 


Abt Vogler establishes Browning's belief that music 


attains greatest transport of the mind in its quest for truth, 


while conforming to the fewest laws: in music, he says, we see 


; «** the) finger ef God, a flash of the will. that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed 

tovmani« ...7° 


the Soul. "We must transcend Form," says Schelling, "in order 


46 Phelps, op. cit., pe 627. 


47 Johann Gottlich Fichte, "The Destiny of Man," The 


German Classics (New York: The German Publication Society, 


Ligts! ) er Vet. ¥. ups 40. 


48 abt Vogler, 11. 48-51. 
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to gain it again as intelligible, living, and truly fe1t."*9 


Art must aim at the highest; even so, the art form is bound 


and compelled to display beauty subject to its medium; hence 


the gradation of the arts which is so often found in Browning 


| and, likewise, in Schelling: poetry gives thought to imitation; | 


painting gives reality to life and sculpture; and music gives | 


| 


| 


soul to thought. A philosophy of what Wagner calls "the inner 
essential nature of music" is found in Browning: form in music 
is the work of Soul, not of Mind. Goethe, though too early to | 


appreciate the Romantic renaissance of music, asserted that 


"the musician, ever shrouded in himself, must cultivate his 
50 
tt 


—— ———— ——— 


inmost being so that he may turn it outwards. 


Hegel, like- 


wise, has much to say in music's favor. 


Musie, he tells us, 


frees us from the phenomena of time and space and, alone of 


all the arts, 


shows that these phenomena are not essentials, but 


mere accidents of our present condition. 


Svace has no existence 


in music, and an harmonic chord as such is absolutely immeasur-_ 


able by time. Herein, says Hegel, lies the transcendental 


SL | 


power of music. 


49 Prederich William Schelling, "On The Relation of 
Plastic Arts to Nature," The German Classics (New York: The 
German Publication Society, [1913] ), Vol. V, pe. 109. 


5O Jennings, op. cit., p. 512. 
°l Bernard Bosanquet, The Introduction to Hegel's 


Philosophy of Fine Art (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Truber & 
Go. Ltd., 1905), pp. 206-210. 
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| Music as Tone 
Through the mystery of sound, music creates those | 
emotions which bridge the gap between Mind and Soul. The | 


original sound is untouched and undeveloped by Mind, Browning 


tells us: 


« « « each tone of the scale in itself is naught: 
It is everywhere in the world--loud, soft, and | 
all of it is said: | 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought: 
And there! e have heard and seen: consider and bow | 
the head! 


Browning does not treat of musical sounds for the sake 

of their own beauty, but for the emotion represented. Music 
las the universal symbol for every shade of experience and 
feeling. Musical sounds are nature's voices, more powerful 


when put to use through man's will and knowledge. Hegel points. 


out that music, the 


inchoate ideality of matter .. . finds utterance in its 
tones from the heart with its whole gamut of feelings and 
passions. Thus music forms the centre of the romantic 
arts, just as sculpture represents the central point between 
architecture and the arts of romantic subjectivity. Thus, 
too, it forms the point of transition, between abstract 
spatial sensuousness, such as painting employs, and the 
abstract spirituality of poetry.°° 


Browning need not have gone to Hegel for such ideas, however, 
for it is certain he had read Avison's Essay: 


Thus music, either by imitating these various sounds in 
due subordination to the laws of [art] and harmony, or by 
any other method of association, bringing the objects of 
our passions before us (especially when those objects are 
determined, and made as it were visibly and intimately 


52 abt Vogler, 11. 53-56. 


55 Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 206. | 
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present to the imagination by the help of words) does 
naturally raise a variety of passions in the human breast, 
fimilar to the sounds which are expressed: and thus, by | 
the musician's art, we are often carried into the fury of 

| battle or a tempest, we are by turns elated with joy, or ] 
! sunk in pleasing sorrow, rouzed to courage, or quelled by 

] grateful terrors, melted into pity, tenderness, and love, 

| or transported_to the regions of bliss, in an extacy of 

| divine praise. 


There is little need, therefore, to reason the appropriateness | 
} ] 


of Browning's use of the same thought in the Parleying with 
Charles Avisons 


Outdo 

Both of them, Music! Dredging deeper yet, 
| Drag into day,--by sound, thy master-net-- 
| The abysmal bottom-growth, ambiguous thing 
Unbroken of a branch, palpitating 

| With limbs! play and life's semblance! 


° . . s . e e e ° 


Could Music rescue thus from Soul's profound, 
Give feeling immortality by sound, 55 | 
Then were she the queenliest of Arts! | 


| 

faded treats of tone, or sound, in much the same manner in 
"The Art of Tone," and says: "But the organ of the heart is 
tone; its concise speech, the art of tone. "°° Wagner and 
Browning agree that sound--the rough matter of music--is drawn 


from the soul and formed by conscious Intelligence into a power 


which, alone among the arts, can produce human emotions. | 
} 


o4 Avison, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 


55 avison, vii, 37-54. 


si Richard Wagner, "The Art of Tone," p. 170. 
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Music and Truth 
Richter says that music is the only language incapable 


of expressing anything impure.” ! Browning held that truth 


comes to man through the ecstasy of communion with the Infinite, 


Since music originates in the Soul, and is put into motion by 


| the Mind, there is formed a bond between Mind and Soul through 


| which truth is made apprehendable to the Mind, and Knowledge 


results. He differentiates between the truth of poetry and 
that of music in Fifine: 


Ah, Music, wouldst thou help! Words struggle with 

the weight 
So feebly of the False, thick element between 
Our soul, the True, and Truth! which, but that intervene 
False shows of things, were reached as easily b¥gthought 
Reducible to word, as now by yearnings wrought. 


Abt Vogler is Browning's greatest exposition on the 


transcendentalism of musice The music which Vogler drew up 


| out of his soul "left the ground to lose itself in the sky." 


Though brief and faint is the triumph of music on this earth, 
Browning tells us, so brief and faint are the fragments of 
truth which God allows the human being to perceive. Through 


Knowledge the musician builds his great structure of sound 


until it passes out of sight and strains to reach out to God. 


And in return, 


= 
o”’ J. Kirkmen, "Introductory Address to the Browning 


Society," Browning Studies (London: George Allen, 1895), p. 10. 


58 pifine at the Fair, 1xi, 2-6. 
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_ boundless, paralleling the thought of the most advanced scholars 


original sin in man. The nature of man is sinful, imposed by | 


_builds into his musical structure in his attempt to commune 


a 


God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: 'tis we musicians know. 29 


The foundation of Browning's theory is a kind of 


God, which prevents him from attaining absolute truth upon 


this earth. Music, however, approaches truth because it begins. 


and ends with God. Man can only grope in darkness, and grasp 
infinitessimal fragments of the eternal. Each age reaches out 


in search of truth, and receives a fragment, which the musician) 


with God. Thus Avison's March represents truth of a hundred 
years ago, not an entity, but a portion; and though truths 
escape time's insufficient garniture, music calls them back. 
There is no better wey, Browning says: 

I state it thus; 


There is no truer truth obtainable 
By Man than comes of music. 


| 


Browning's appreciation of music was unlimited and 


of his day. We know of his acquaintance with the philosophies 


of Fichte,°+ schelling,°® and, of course, Avison. With others, 


such as Schopenhauer, Goethe, Nietzsche, Hegel, and Wagner, 


the probability of his acquaintance is great. The closest | 


59 


Abt Vogler, 11. 79-80. 

60 avison, vi, 1-35. 

61 Bishop Blougram's Apology, 11. 743-744. 
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affinity appears, however, among Browning, Schopenhauer, and 
Wagner, and it is Wagner who expresses, as eloquently as any, 
and in as few words, their mutual admiration: 


Music, who speaks to us solely through quickening into 
articulate life the most universal concept of the inherent- 
ly speechless feeling, in all imaginable gradations, can 
once and for all be judged by nothing but the category of 
the sublime; for, as soon as she engrosses us, she trans- 
ports us to noe highest ecstasy of consciousness of our 
infinitude.°® 


65 Richard Wagner, "Beethoven," The Germen Classics 
(New York: The German Publication Society, [1913] ), Vol. XV, 
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AN ABSTRACT OF THE THESIS 


BROWNING'S KNOWLEDGE AND CRITICISM OF MUSIC 


The poetry of Robert Browning contains many musical 
allusions which have elicited both favorable and unfavorable | 
comment from his critics. Browning possessed an artistic soul, 
and though his creative art unfolded in poetry, he was no less 


interested in music, painting, and sculpture. Browning lived 


and wrote after the Romantic revolution in poetry, but he was 


a contemporary observer of the new Romanticism in music. ‘the 


keenness of his mind, coupled with an alert interest in music 


and musical aesthetics, was responsible for the many references 


to music in his poetry. 


| 
In order to determine Browning's knowledge of music, it | 
is necessary to investigate (1) biographical evidences of music- 


_ianship in the poet's life, (2) the correctness of technical 
allusions to music in his poetry, and (3) the depth and source 
of his musical aesthetics. 


Browning's mother, it is reported, was an excellent 


pianist, and through her the poet first came into contact with 


music. He continued his studies with Abel, Relfe, and nathan, 


each of whom was considered a master in the fields of piano 


_ technique, theory, and voice respectively. At fourteen years 


of age Browning's interest in music was increased by his 


acquaintance with Eliza Flower, the object of the poet's youth-_ 


ful infatuation, and a member of a family of musicians. He is 
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| many musicians, and was an avid concert-goer. His letters to | 


Elizabeth Barrett tell of many musical associations, and during 


possessed more than a superficial knowledge of the art of | 


music. His poems, however, present the material by which 


reported to have composed several songs, and considered ailits nel 
an opera. By the time he had reached the age of twenty, 

however, Browning rejected music as his chosen art-field in 
favor of poetry, though in Pauline he gives evidence of a 
deepening interest in music. 


Prior to his marriage, Browning made the acquaintance of) 


his lifetime he counted such eminent musicians as Joachim, 
Clara Schumann, Liszt, Stanford, Grove, and Jenny Lind among 


his friends. He gave evidence of ability as a pianist, could 


improvise freely, possessed a keen musical memory, and demon- | 
strated in his conversation and poetry a comprehensive under- |. 
standing and knowledge of the history of music. From evidence 


thus far advanced, it is reasonable to assume that Browning 


knowledge may best be judged. 


Many poets have paid conventional respects to music, 


Browning, Milton claims the position as the keenest musician- 


| 
but few knew anything of the mechanics of music. Prior to 
| 


poet of English literary history. Browning, however, produced | 
scores of poetical allusions to music which demonstrate an | 
intricate knowledge of musical theory. He mentions the basic 
triad chord in Abt Vogler, tonic and dominant harmony in 


Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha, an understanding of seventh chords) 


| 
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thus satisfying more completely the use of the phrase, both in 
_and out of context. Every instance wherein Browning makes use 
of the mechanics of music he demonstrates that he fully under- 


stands the subject; a correct solution is possible for every 


| minor to D major; and, also in Fifine, he evinces an appreci- 
| displays knowledge of singing, flute-playing and violin play- 


in Abt Vogler, as one of the most powerful means of progressing 


diminished sixth; such a chord is seldom if ever used and would 
| constitute an anachronism in the poem. Browning refers instead | 


to "a succession of sixth-intervals of diminishing volume," 


in A Toccata of Galuppi's, and of ninth chords in Abt Vogler. 
In Fifine at the Fair he makes an appropriate and highly 


technical allusion to an enharmonic modulation from D sharp 


ation of the Carnival Suite by Robert Schumann. Elsewhere he 


| 


ing. Goetschius verifies Browning's use of "sliding semitones," 


toward a modulation. Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha shows that 
Browning had a keen sense of humor as well as a precise knowl- | 
edge of fugue-form, and he does not satirize Bach in the poem. 
Finally, the allusion to "sixths diminished, sigh on sigh" in | 


A Toccata of Galuppi's does not refer to the chord of the 


allusion Browning makes to musical theory. 


In the field of musical aesthetics Browning proves him- 


self to be in advance of his contemporary philosophers. He 


inception in the soul, its lack of rigid form, and its ability 


believes music to be the highest art-form because of its 


to portray and to arouse every human emotion. Because of 
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| believes that music provides greater transport of mind because 


of the musical art, it is both safe and correct to assume that | 


the poet had a comprehensive knowledge of that art. 


musical composer. 


| 
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music's validity, Browning believes it 


to be the closest ar- 
tistic approach to Truth and to God. 
Browning conforms with the advanced thought of his day 


| 
in accepting instrumental music above song. He advances the 
doctrine that musical tastes and fashions are not permanent ; 


he places music above poetry in the hierarchy of the arts; he 


it is least subject to confining forms; he advances the theory 

that sound originates with God, and that in producing music, 
man gives to sound a form which is a result of his knowledge; 
and finally, since music forms a bond between soul and mind 

through the application of knowledge, the poet believes that 
it affords the closest approach to Truth attainable by man. i 
Browning's philosophy of music conforms most notably with the 


philosophies of Schopenhauer and Wagner, and partially with 


those of Lanier, Hegel, Schelling, and Fichte. 
Since Browning had received careful instruction in } 
musical technigue and theory, since he made correct use of his | 


technical knowledge of music in his poems, and since he demon- 


strated a remarkable insight into the aesthetics and philosophy | 


| 


No claim 
is made that he was a brilliant performer or an adequate 
On the other hand, he demonstrated an 


appreciation of music's power, and a complete understanding of 


the purpose of music. In ability, Browning was primarily a 
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poet. He was a great poet because his wisdom embraced a vast 
field of knowledge, ranging from an understanding of painting, 


music, and philosophy, to life itself. 
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